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ABRAHAM LING CLIN 
Rath Bradlene af fhe Untted Status 


This issue is dedicated 
to all Bellingham Scouts. 


1st BROWNIE TROOP IN BELLINGHAM October 30, 1954. 


L.to R. Marybeth Fafard, Carol Fafard, Linda Mostek, Kathy Desror 
Desrorciers, Melcia Jacks, Judy Mostek, Betsy crouse, Ellen Crouse, 
Connie St.Germaine, Jane Betch, Kneeling- bee ron. SLOrTy Giordano, 
Linda Trudeau, Linda Cavasso, Margaret Bianchi & Nancy ‘Hemple* 


Photo Courtesy of Linda Trudeau. 


100 Years of Dedicated Service 


The Boy Scouts of America is approaching taught how to pitch a tent, build a 


it's 100th Anniversary in February. In 
it's 100 year tradition it is estimated 
112 million boys have belonged to this 

youth organization. Ordinary citizens, 
Congressman, Senators, Presidents, 
man, soldiers, and individuals of every 


religion can claim membership in the Boy things. 


Scouts of America. Scouting in Great 
Britain was formed in 1907. 
Boyce returned from Great Britain he 
founded our American Scout group on the 
British principles of scouting. The Boy 


Statesto dress a wound or injury, 


— 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Se i: 


camp fire, to track an animal, to brea 
a trail, to find North, to predictaaam 
weather, to learn the names of plants, 
flowers and trees., survival skills, 
to build 
rope bridge, to cook and many many ot 
You were taught safety when 
handling a knife or an ax. You worke 


When Williamon your merit badges, assisted other 


scouts and followed orders from your 
superiors and elders. The boy scouts 
taught me many things that I will con-= 


Scouts of America was founded on February tinue to use through-out my life. It ~ 


8, 1910. During World War I, the 
scouts contributed to the war effort 
by selling bonds and planting war gar- 
dens. During World War II, they ex- 
panded their efforts with scrap metal 
drives, paper drives and assisting the 
home front Civil Defense. They were 
taught good health, good manners, out- 
door survival skills, first aid, honor 
and country., and the list goes on and 
on. 


When I became a boy scout, in 1958, it 
was a real unforgettable experience in 
my life. First, your name had to be 

put up for membership and approved. I 
believe our meetings were held on Tues- 
day evenings at the Lyndon Murray Com- 
munity Building on Wrentham St. in South 
Bellingham. I was a member of the 
Beaver Patrol of Troop #18 of the Great- 
er Narragansett Council of Rhode Island. 
At that time the troop consisted of 8 
patrols. The best patrol of all was the 
Eagle Patrol. Every week you were 
judged on cleanliness, uniforms, your 
stature, dicipline,etc...Then there was 
competition knot tying or exhibiting 
other skills and talents. Different 
weeks, different patrols would put on 
skits for entertainment. 


elephant sales to raise money and raffley ust of 1775, 


During the holiday season, wreaths were 
sold. The summers were spent hiking and 
camping. Some weekends the troop would 
meet at the community building and we 
would, with full packs and tents, hike 
to the Taft Farm camp site on Bald Hill. 
For most of the scouts it was a joy to 
go camping at the Taft Farm but for me 
it was my back yard. I was camping 
there before I was a scout. You see my 
dad donated the original camp site for 
the scouts to use. Never the less it 
was still quite an experience. We were 


There werewhitaplace for the Sons of Liberty. 


is an experience that I will treasure 
forever. ; 
Ernest Taft 


HELP! HELP! 


On this Memorial Day parade cele- 
bration, The Bellingham Historical 
Commission would like to put ona 
large exhibit at the Town Hall. We 
will sponsor this project but we 
need help from all of the scouting 
groups in town. This exhibit will 
include Boy & Girl Scouts.,Brownies 
& Cub Scouts. No scout group should 
be left out. Please contact the 
B.H.C. at 1-508-966-5838. 


LIBERTY TREE MEMORIAL 


HELP! 


This American Liberty Elm was named 
after the Liberty Tree: Our Country's 
First Symbol of Freedom. "On the morn- 
ing of August 14, 1765, the people of 
Boston awakened to discover two effigié 
suspended from an Elm tree in protest 0 
the hated Stamp Act. From that day for 
ward, that elm became known as the Lib= 
erty Tree." It stood in silent witness 
to countless meetings, speeches and 
celebrations, and became the rallying 
In Aug- 
as a last act of violence) 
prior to their evacuation of Boston, 
British soldiers cut it down because it 
bore the name "Liberty". . 
ELM RESEARCH INSTITUTION 
Keene, New Hampshire 


# 
Quoted from the plaque of this newly 
planted Liberty Elm tree on the groun 
of the Municipal Center and Historical 
Museum. This specially prepared elm 
tree was planted by Bellingham Cub Sc 
Pack 120 and their leaders, on July 3, 
2008. : } 


HOW TO WEAR 
BOY SCOUT BADGES ano INSIGNIA 


NECKERCHIEF withSLiDE 
WORN ALWAYS, with or with- 
— out coat - NECKERCHIEF 
WORN UNDER COAT. * 


_| METAL BADGE OF RANK 
WORN ON HAT, (Not Cap) 
CAP OPTIONAL 


CORD, RIGHT SHOULDER 


ENCIRCLING SLEEVE. SERVICE STARS Y6 


ABOVE LEFT POCKET SEAM 
CENTERED, POINT uP, 34" 
CENTER TO CENTER. 


PATROL MEDALLION, 
RIGHT SLEEVE 
TOP 2" BELOW 
SHOULDER SEAM. 


COMMUNITY 
STRIP,ON LEFT 
SLEEVE, AT 
SHOULDER SEAM, 
CENTERED. 


B.S.A. STRIP, ° 
EMBROIDEREDin 
RED SILK OVER 

RIGHT POCKET 


TROOP NUMERAL 
TOP 2" BELOW 


| SHOULDER SEAM, 
ON LEFT SLEEVE 
CENTERED. 


EMBROIDERED BADGE 
OF OFFICE WORN 
ON LEFT SLEEVE} 
Top 4" BELOW | 
SHOULDER“SEAM, | 
CENTERED. | 


[EAGLE BADGE | 
iPINNEO ABOVE 
LEFT POCKET, 
NOT ON FLAP, 

| CENTERED, UA 


| 7 HONOR MED e 
| 14S WORN. bg. 


| |HONOR Mi. | <M 
TO RIGHT O; 
a OTHER BADGES. 


‘SPECIAL TEMPOR: 
ARY INSIGNIA 
CCAMP EMBLEMS, 
ETC.) CENTERED 

ON RIGHT POCKET 
FLAP OR BELOW 

FLAP, - 


CORD OR LEATHER 
LANYARD OPTIONAL 


; SENIOR:SCOUTS WEAR Scout UNI- 

| FORM WITH "SENIOR SCOUTS, BS. 
| STRIP OVER RIGHT BREAST POCKET 
AND SPECIALIZATION SYMBOLS ABOVE 
ORAROUND PATROL MEDALLION. 
SHORTS OR BREECHES., 
LONG TROUSERS OPTIONAL. 


FOR SEA Scour UNIFORM SEE 
SFA SCOUT MANUAL on HAND- 
BOOK FOR SKIPPERS. = 
FOR AIR SCOUT UNIFORM SEE 


AIR SCOUT MANUAL or H/NTS 
TO SQUADRON LEADERS, | 


BOY SCOUT CERTIFICATE 
This ts to certify that ‘Buse. MARL: 9 


ia UC AARNS eat State of. YAR... 
Street and ity or Town Address 
Age Pilot c. FO A Weight oF... 


is a member of, 


or 


SS SS 
EMBROIDERED BADGE OF 
HIGHEST RANK CENTERED 
= ON LEFT POCKET, METALS s 

=| BADGE OF SAME ,/F WORK, 
=_l1$ CENTERED OVER THE 
~-|EMBROIDERED BADGE. 


of 


atrol, of Troop No.. bee, 


Fire Station No, 1 at South Bellingham 


Lyndon Murray Memorial 
Community Building. 


GIRL SCOUTS 

If girls in Bellingham were as interested in 
becoming members of the Girl Scout organiza- 
tion as were their contemporaries in neighboring 
towns, it is possible that there was a Girl Scout 
troop in the area as early as the 1920's. There 
are no council records for the 1920's, '30’s or 
‘40's. Records, if any, may be preserved in local 
attics in the form of leaders’ copies of lone 
troop registrations and individual girl and adult 
membership cards. We hope that this article 
will inspire a search for these documents so 
that the early history of troops can be recorded. 

Mrs. Olga Burgess and Mrs. Fred Mennerick 
first started Girl Scouts in town. In 1953, Mrs. 
Mennerick, leader of a lone troop in South 
Bellingham applied to join the Woonsocket 
Girl Scout Council. With the approval of Girl 
Scouts of the U. S. A. and the Woonsocket Com- 
munity Fund the council jurisdiction was ex- 
tended to include that area, 

By 1960, the Woonsocket Council was serving 
all troops in Bellingham. In 1962, nine existing 
councils in Rhode Island were consolidated and 
the towns of Bellingham, Blackstone, and Mill- 
ville, Massachusetts were voted to remain as 
members. ‘They named their area the State Line 
Neighborhood of the new council and in 1968 
the town became the Bellingham Neighborhood 
of District VII, Girl Scout of Rhode Island, Inc. 

Mrs. Eugene Bartlett is 1968 chairman of the 
Volunteer Neighborhood Service Team whose 
members provide services to 214 girls, age 7-14, 
in 4 Brownie troops, 4 Junior Troops, and 1 
Cadette Girl Scout troop in the town. 31 adult 
volunteers serve as leaders, assistants and troop 
committee members. 


1969 BELLINGHAM 
HISTORY BOOK 


BOY SCOUTS TROOP 18 
SOUTH BELLINGHAM 

Organized December 1925, Troop 18 was a 
unit of the Woonsocket Council Scouts, and now 
is intergrated into Narragansett Council of R. I. 
First meetings were held in the South School 
basement. 

Charter members of the committee forming 
the Group of Citizens which sponsored the troop 
were: . 

Richard J. Jacks, Chairman 
Charles L. Drury 

Wilfred N. Dufrense 

Fred Longton 

John B. Davis 

Edwin A. Farnell, Scoutmaster 

The troop has a membership of 50 Scouts and 
meet in the Lyndon Murray Memorial Com- 
munity Building. 
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BELLINGHAM CUB SCOUT 


GROUP 


L.to R. John Bergeron, Kenneth Pultz, Chad Trudeau, 
David Theroux and Jonathan LaPierre 


jon was the. presentation Saturday 
“0 Parvuli Dei awards for the first fime-in 
Pthe: history. of Assumption Church.” 

| “Reeipients of the awards. were; from Jeft-in 
> [photo, John’ Bergeron, .9, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Join Bergeron of Laurel Lane: Kenneth Pultz, 


1 Street: ‘Chad Trudeau, 8, son of Mrs and Mrs. 
,-9, son. of “Mr. and’ Mrs; “Henry La: 


“Wrentham: Road. 

The ceremony marked the 74th anniversary of 
Narragansett. Council, Thundermist. District, 
Boy Scouts. ‘A: “Scout is Reverent’’ service was 
Old Assumption Parish ‘held at. the 5.0’clock Mass, with the Rev. Paul 
‘has:worked as’ spiritual director to the recipients 
and -chaplin to:Pack 18. 

“The Parvuli Dei award is given to a cub scout 


ny ee ek ee) 


ae in 


= es the: ee 


1-9,: son, “of:Mr. and: Mrs. Daniel Pultz-of Center... 


. Gilbert L. ‘Trudeau of Elm. Street; Jonathan. 
ip Be Bernard Brouillette. 
i Little Tree: Lane} and David Theroux, - 
9° son! of “Mr. and™ Mrs: “Dennis Theroux of is 


Desilets-as. the main celebrant. Father Desilets: 


‘for: having accomplished high goals along the | 
ees 1 OBA 


Sebi trail “oF é Duty. th God Mis: tdess: 
distributed the, medals. to.each. set of parents.to: 
pin to their child's uniform during the ceremo- 


ny. Mrs. Trudeau. is institutional representative 
for “Pack 18 and also worked: as religious 


_ seoordinator for the scouts.and the program: 
* Each boy. was sponsored: by a member of St, 


Vincent: de Paul Society from the parish. The 
delegation included Florent. Dalpe, Gilbert: L. 
Trudeau, Bertrand:Guerin; ‘Leo Remillard. aad’. 


. The) religious: scouting: ‘service: opened. the: 
nationa] anniversary’ week and culminated daily - 
events: ‘The: ceremony commenced with posting 
of colors by James‘ Bergeron of Troop 18, Bey * 
Scouts; Matthew Abbruzzese, Webelos Scout: 
Brian: Goulet. and Steven Clinton. Music was - 
provided by Gregory Canestrari, guitarist and* 
soloist; Mrs. Trudeau, soloist, and Sylvia Canes-. 
trari, organist. 

A reception was held’ in’ the parish hall 
following the. Mass for friends and family 
rnembers of the honored puests: °°. : 


WHATISA 
BOY SCOUT? | 


i A Scout! what fun 
he finds in hiking into gf 
the woods! He tells *3a7 
North from South by the Fie 
stars, orEast from “West Sagaa 
by the shadows. “Sag 
Fe can talkto a” GY 

brother Scout across a 
river by signaling. He know 
the principal trees and 
birds and animals that he “* 
meets. He knows which 

are poisonous weeds or 
reptiles. He can findhis \\ 
way as did the Indiansand 4X; 2a 
' pioneers before him. * ts ga 
Tf matches are forgotten, Wah dened 
he laughs and preceeds to kindle a2 


= 


(ies 
Z ae 
oak ; to’ someone each day make £ A> 
$Y him many friends- fortheway to <4 
=f have friends, is to first BE one. Yh 
His motto is“BePrepared"and 4, 3 
he thinks through in advance Ze 

what he would *.do in fire Pe, 

or storm. + Ad: 
| VL een ‘When someoneis | 
injured he is ready to help him ¥ § Vu 

with his first did knowledge. s/f/ 
2 4 > 
He always tries to we” 


CAPR ROMRES tees: 


a fire by rubbing sticks together or by be a useful citizen. 
striking steel on flint. The fire once : — = ~—-—«~AAe helps his community. 
seater spect aipgehecancock $F FS apy Another big thing a Scout 
eS rete = 2 enjoys Is camping-— there he 


pg )) ane He keeps himself -4 Sp pe 
ss physically fit. He avoids poisons We 
of alcohol or tobacco. He guards 
his tongue from loose speech or 
z oasting or sacrilege. 
When he speaks 


— <= finds fun in game or 
_ swim- finds new friends 
in woods and other fellows- 


and there among 
the trees, or under 
Geds silent stars, or 


Lee plate Nae Weep She ne 


SSS © by the camp-fires ruddy #* 
embers,he dreams out » 
his great TOMORROW. ait 


{STR oa renege ge 


eens ie. 2Oy Dud ihe ore 
GIRL SCOUTS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA | 
MY RESPONSIBILITY ot ot | SCG5 East 4th Street, New York 17, N.Y. | 
. subscribe to the OUTDOOR ' } 

3 BORE Meee ttl balpamets se CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP 


1 WiLL use my knife and axe as tools, Girl Scout 
¢ 


{ 
| : ; : 
| ae bed S & paas Ae on cine ea Rah PR Re 


live up to it by my example. 
not playthings. 


| UNDERSTAND that my “Totin’ Rights” is a“member of the Girl Scout movement. 


: : mgt ect Suet a ; eee | 
fect those about me, This membership | am (Month jt (Year) LDS? 


in my responsibility. Troop Numbey 2 G0 | Program 
4+ WILL respect the property of others Boy Scouts of America : ae “ OS ni | ce ed 
-Ouncil a Se eas aay a pa age 


and will not cut living trees hes Se 
needlessly, . wax 350M 1187 JULIETTE LOW, Founder 


* 


Presidént ! 


x GIRL « 
SCOUTS 


) ; 
1 WILL respect all safety rules to pro apie thee oe ne WY tub 


This is to certify that the bearar 


Ce eo ot NE of the 
FO oth Ws i al ES : 
z Ee United States 
has read Chapter 15 in the Handbook far of 


Buys. He knows that ownership of the 
weodsmun’s tools means responsibility; 
and he accepté it. In consideration of the 
above he is.hereby granted "Totin’ Rights,” 


+ cule er ee 
i. Fs ee 


CTC Fy iene LS SN Benoni ll eames Oe 


x America * 


Keep this card as a 
record ofyour membership 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE LOG CABIN 


Living in New Ebgland we very seldom 
come across log cabins in early house 
construction. Our early settlers in 
this part of the country built homes 
that were similar to those homes that 
they lived in , back in England. They 
were framed houses with heavy timber 
construction and usually covered with 
clap-boards. 


As the American Colonist began to move 
into the interior and away from civili- 
zed areas, basically into the wilder- 
ness, it was easier to use the material 
on hand. There were no sawmills close 
by, so the Swedish style of construction 
to build dwellings of round or squared 
rough hewed logs was adopted. The flim 
sy, drafty framed clap-board houses 
would not do. 


A log cabin is a house built of hewed 
logs notched at the corners where they 
cross. The logs selected were usually 
of the same size and were usually of 
pine. Pine trees grew straight and tall, 
Doors and windows were sawed out after 
the logs had been put in place. Because 
of the scarcity of glass, on the fron- 
tier, a sliding board was used in place 
of a window. Most log cabins were con- 
structed of one large room with a loft, 
that was usually used for sleeping. A 
large fireplace occupied an entire end 
of the cabin and was used for cooking 
and heating. 


It was in such a log cabin that many of 
our early presidents were born. The 
most famous of all is our 16th president, 
Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Lincoln was born 

in a log cabin near Hodgenville, Kentucky 
on the banks of Knob Creek. It was a 
very rudely constructed inadequate shel- 
ter built by his father, Thomas Lincoln. 


"Lincoln Logs’ 


ANDREW JACKSON 
7th President of the United States 


Some information taken from the 
booklet. 


Ernest Taft 


Tom Lincoln was a restless 
heard tales of a 'far away 
thought that he could make a more com- 
fortable living there. So when ABe was 
seven years old, the family ventured to 
Indiana. The trip in a covered wagon 
was long and difficult. There first 
home was a half-faced camp. It was made 
of logs on three sides with an open fron 
for the fire pit. A huge fire was kept 
burning, regardless of the weather, for 
protection from wild animals. The Lin- 
coln Family lived here for a year until 
a new log cabin was built. The new log 
cabin had no doors or windows and no 
floor. Abe slept in the loft on a pile 
of leaves. It was not until after his 
mother died and his father re-married 
that the log cabin was finished. It now 
had a hung door, windows and a wood floo 
Abe lived here until he was a grown man 
and became interested in politics. Soon 
he moved to Illinois. 


man that 
country’ and 


Some of the earliest forts along the 
frontier were built of logs. Simple 
stockades and block houses protected the 
colonists from hostile indian attacks. 
The enclosures were lined of logs built 
as picket fence. Usually the forts were 
big enough to accommodate a great number 
of families, soldiers, horses and cattle 
Some of these early log forts developed 
into modern day cities. Fort Wayne, 
Indiana., Mackinaw City, Michigan., Fort 
Dearborn in Chicago, and Fort Washingto! 
the site ofsCincinnati, 


The readily available wooden log played 
a big part in the development of the 
American frontier and the settlement of 
the west. A natural resource, quickly 
harvested, easy to assemble, and provid 
protection from the elements, jyostile' 
and wild animals. 


The Lincoln Half-faced Camp near Gentryville, Indiana 
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EARLY SETTLERS 
OF 
BELLINGHAM 


The following families lived in the area that was 
to be called Bellingham at the time (1719) it was 
incorporated as a town. The following excerpts 
were taken from George F. Partridge’s book, 
History of the Town of Bellingham, 
Massachusetts, written in 1919. The heads of 
thirty-two of the forty families signed the petition 
for the new town, Bellingham. The names of 
those who signed can be seen at the end of the 
petition on the previous page. 


“The new town was made up of three parts. 
Rawson’s Farm* was the northeastern part and 
contained thirteen families at that time, from 
which at least eight men signed the petition for 
incorporation; the smaller northwest commer came 
from Mendon, and the heads of its four families 
all signed; the remaining two-thirds of the area 
belonged to Dedham, and its twenty-three families 
were represented by twenty signers. Nine other 
families came within the next ten years, and 
including the two pioneers Bartlett and Cook we 
have some knowledge of more than forty men 
who made the new town what it was in its early 


years.” 

*Edward Rawson and his wife, Rachel, came to this country 
in 1637. He served as Town Clerk in Newbury, Mass.; he 
later served as a selectman and a judge; and, at the age of 
twenty- three, he became a member of the General Court. 
After serving as Clerk of the General Court, he became 
secretary of the Colony. The large family of twelve children 
of Edward and Rachel were not supported by his salary alone, 
but at various times he was granted tracts of land by the 
General Court. One tract was described in a deed as follows: 
“Bounded with Charles River Mendon and Sherborne and 
touching in a point upon Medfeld, which whole tract contains 
1840 acres more or less”. This tract included Caryville, 
North Bellingham, and a small part of Mendon. This made 
up about one third of what was to become Bellingham. The 
other two thirds to the south was common land belonging to 
Dedham. 


Richard Blood 
Richard Blood of Dedham, probably the son of 
James Blood of Concord, bought in 1708 from 
several Dedham men “18 cow common rights in 
undivided land between Mendon, Wrentham and 
Providence,” besides “three score and twelve 
acres already laid out in Rawson’s Farm” for ten 
pounds sixteen shillings. In 1714, he bought from 
another Dedham man thirty two acres belonging 
to four cow common rights* in the first and 


second divisions still to be laid out. .....”.. He and 


his wife, Joanna, had four sons. 

*A cow common right was the right of the owner to graze 
one cow for each right purchased on land that was commonly 
owned, usually by the town. In this case the town of Dedham. 


Thomas Burch 
“He was one of the three purchasers of Rawson’s 
Farm from the secretary’s son in 1701 and he 
bought one-fourth of it.” It contained one 
hundred and ten acres. “It was both sides of the 
Country Road, as Hartford Avenue was called 
then, bounded on the north by Holliston and east 
by Charles River, now that part of Caryville next 
to Medway.” He had two sons, Thomas and 
Robert. 
Banfield Capron 

He was one of the most prominent men in 
Bellingham in the early years, and he was a 
resident of Bellingham when the town was 
incorporated. In 1717 he bought one hundred 
acres south of Peters River. A year later, he 
bought twenty more acres. In 1726, he sold 
ninety-seven acres joining his homestead to 
Joseph Scott and David Aldrich, and, in 1728, tie 
sold twenty-five acres on Bungay Brook to 
Richard Darling, a blacksmith. In 1746, his land 
became a part of Rhode Island when 
Massachusetts lost the town of Cumberland. His 
wife was Hannah Jenks, granddaughter of the first 
settler of Pawtucket. They had six sons and six 
daughters. ; 


Chilson 

“In 1699, William Chilson bought three cow 
common rights in land bounded north by Charles 
River, east by Wrentham, south by Attleboro and 
the Pawtucket River (Blackstone) and west by 
Mendon.” This deed was not recorded until 21 
years later, because, as with others in the south 
part of town, it was not certain that the land 
belonged in Massachusetts or Rhode Island. This 
same reason may have prevented the recording of. 
any early Chilson births in town.. William’s will, 
in 1727, showed that he owned land in Mendon, 
twelve acres in Bellingham and eighteen more 
acres still to be laid out. In 1731, one hundred 
and ten acres near Peters River were sold by John 
Chilson’s estate. 


Dr. John Corbet 
Dr. John Corbet along with his brother Daniel 
were two of the most influential signers of the 


petition for the new town of Bellingham. Their 
contiued on the next page 


land began opposite the Bicknell Cemetery 
(Mendon) and extended along Country Road 
(Hartford Avenue) to the north beyond Charles 
River. The larger part of their land fell within the 
bounds of the new town (Bellingham). The rest 
was in Mendon. John Corbet, the first educated 
doctor in the region, was born in 1683. He was 
one of the four inhabiters of Mendon who signed 
the petition. He and his wife Mehitable 
Rockwood had six children. One of their children, 
John, was also a doctor. Daniel Corbet had a farm 
of about three hundred acres at Bellingham 
Center. He was married to Sarah Jones. 


Darling 

John and Cornelius Darling were sons of Dennis 
Darling of Braintree. Captain John was born 
before 1667 and had three wives and thirteen 
children. Cornelius was born in 1675. In 1707, 
he purchased twenty acres from Dr. John Corbet. 
He also purchased twenty-two cow common 
rights and two sheep common rights. 


Zuriel Hall 
He was the grandson of William Hall of Newport. 
In 1697, he married Hannah Sheffield of 
Sherborn, and they moved to Bellingham. In 
1714, he bought from William Jenks of 
Providence, one hundred acres plus fifty acres to 
be laid out later. 
Haywards 

William Hayward, the son of Samuel of Swansea 
who bought land in Mendon in 1672, bought, 
along with Thomas Sanford and Thomas Burch, 
Rawson’s Farm of eighteen hundred and forty 
acres. William took half of this acreage. In 1712, 
William deeded to his son Jonathan sixty acres 
bounded by Thomas Burch, Pelatiah Smith, and 
east by the Charles River. In 1716, he deeded to 
his son Samuel his homestead near the Country 
Road (Hartford Avenue), Smith land, and the 
burying place (North Bellingham Cemetery). 
Also deeded to Samuel by William were two other 
tracts of land. William and his second wife, 
Priscilla Marsh, had five sons and five daughters. 
His sons Jonathan and Oliver signed the 
Bellingham petition. 


The William who signed the petition had one 
hundred and twenty acres southeast of the Charles 
River. He and his brother Samuel were probably 
sons of William of Mendon. 


From another account of the Hayward family, the 


William who bought into Rawson’s Farm had four 
sons and these four sons, Jonathan, Oliver, 
Samuel, and William, were the ones who signed 
the petition. 

Holbrook 
John Holbrook owned sixty acres near the east 
side of Beaver Pond River. This tract of land was 
deeded to him by his father in 1706. He and two 
of his brothers, Peter and Eliphalet, were three of 
the four Mendon families that were to become 
part of Bellingham. Peter owned about seventy 
acres near the Country Road (Hartford Avenue) 
and Beaver Pond River. Eliphalet owned about 
sixty-five acres on Country Road and Beaver 
Pond River that he obtained through an exchange 
with Silvanus Holbrook. The fourth Holbrook to 
sign the petition was Joseph, who lived in the area 
that later became Bellingham. 


Ingalls 
Edmund and John Ingalls were the sons of “Old 
John Ingols”, as he was called, of Rehoboth. In 
1716, Edmund Ingalls bought from his brother 
John of Dedham one hundred and twenty-seven 
acres in two lots with twenty cow commons, 
bounded on the Potockett River (Blackstone). 
Edmund married Eunice Luddin in 1705. “These 
brothers showed some perseverance in settling in 
Dedham after the welcome the Dedham people 
gave to them in 1703.” “Upon Information that a 
stranges John Ingules by name is about to settel 
him selfe upon some of the remote lands of our 
Town the select men have this day given out a 
warrant to the Constable to warne him to depart 
out of this Town & the precincts thereof.” 
However, he continued to stay on his land in 
Dedham. 
Jillson 

Nathaniel Jillson, born in 1675, was the son of 
James (Gelson) Jillson and his wife, Mary, who 
had bought one share in the Rehoboth North 
Purchase. Nathaniel sold his father’s share that he 
had inherited, and he became the first settler in 
what was later called Attleboro Gore. The 
Attleboro town clerk spelled his name Jelson. One 
day the Indians burned his cabin. His wife and 
their two young sons, James and Nathaniel, were 
at a spring where she was washing clothes, so they 
all escaped. In 1714, the Bellingham proprietors 
laid out to him seventy-four acres, and in 1718, 
forty-seven acres “adjoining where his house 
standeth”. This land is now believed to be in 


Woonsocket. 
To be continued in the next issue 


BELLINGHAM HAPPENINGS 


1910 


Report of the Superintendent of Highways. 


To the Selectmen of Bellingham: 


GENTLEMEN :—In making report of the highway department 
the past year will say that I have endeavored to carry out the 
suggestions of your’ Board as nearly as possible. The piece of 
street at Rakeville which had been badly torn up by the heavy 
ice teaming has been repaired in a substantial manner, Mr. Taft 
and Mr. Berard giving the gravel of which about 500 loads were 
haul€d on to this piece of street. About 500 loads of gravel 
have been put on the street between Crimpville and the Stock 
Farm near Bellingham Center. Have erected 1,000 feet of guard 
rail on Depot street, yet there is need of more railing at once. I 
think the town should appropriate a sum of money sufficient to 
repair the crushed stone road near Crook’s Corner that part which 
is owned by the town is badly out of repair and should be fixed 
before it has to be relaid. I think it would be economy for the 
town to purchase a new road machine as the one the town now 
has is nearly worn out so much so that.the repair each season costs 
too much and is liable to break when we want to use it most. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ORVILLE C. RHODES, 


Superintendent of Streets. 


1920 
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4A FEELING OF SECURITY 


You ee re feel secure when you 
know et the medicine you are about 
to take iis absolutely pure and contains 

ng harniful or habit. producing drugs. : 

“Such. a medicine ts Dr, Kilnrer’s 
Swamp-Root, kidney, liver and bladder 
remedy. 

Thé same standard of purity, strength 
and*exeellence is maintained in every 

shee of Swamp-Rosty. 
i ie is scientifically — compounded from 
ratable herbs. 

cod tll ES Sree stimulant and is taken in. 
eat oontful doses,” 4: "> 

Tt is not recommended for everything. 
.) T@is nature's great helper in reliev- 
ing: and overcoming. kidney liver and 
“bladder troubles, 

Atsworn statement of purity is with 
every bottle of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-~- 
Roat. 

Tf you néed..a medicine you should 
stores in bottles of two sizes, medium 
stores in bottles of two sizes medium 
and Jarge. 

However, if you wish first to try this 

preat preparation send ten cents to Dr. 

riimer & Co.,, Binghamton, Ni Ya; fora 
saniple bottle. When, writing be sure 
and mention the Woonsocket (Mail, ; 


There were four constables elected ang 
eight part time Police Officers appoin 


Dog licenses issued, 
Hunting licenses, 58. 
Marriages recorded, 15. 
Births recorded, 26. 
Deaths recorded, 25, 


148. 


The town election and the annual town 
meeting were held the same day at the 
Town Hall, March 7th. There were 116 
ballots cast. There were 18 Articles 
on the Town Warrant. 


Article 14 authorized to appoint a 
committee to build a vault and to re- 
arrange the office’s in the lower part 
of the Town Hall. It was decided to 
have a central hallway with four offie 
ces on the south side,and to the north 
side ,a banquet, meeting room and the 
vault. A kitchen was installed in the 
basement and a fire escape was added to 
the upper hall. Also an extension was 
added to the rear of the building to 
house fire wood and lavatories. All 
this work was completed at a cost of 
$3,000-. (Note: The exterior window 
configuration for the Town Hall tower 
was approved but not completed at this 
time. These lost plans were recently 
found and this design was finally com- 
pleted 99 years later). 


To the Board of Trustees of the Bellingham Free Public Library: 


CIRCULATION OF BOOKS. 
one 2 Oe 
932. 


From Central library, 

From Crooks Corner, 

From Caryville, 718. 

From North Bellingham, 416. 

From South Bellingham, 350. 

Rakeville, 160. 

Lent. to branches, 1,021. 

Card index by title is begun. 

Libraries visited were: The John Hay Memorial, Provir 
dence; Whitinsville; Ray Memorial, Franklin; Brookline; South 
Acton. 
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THIS SONG BOOK 
Was prepared under the 
direction of the 
NATIONAL LECTURER 
EDWARD F. HOLTER 
Middletown, Maryland 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
All Requests for Song Books Should Be 
Sent To 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE 
744 Jackson Place, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C, 


1.30 
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7 LET ME CALL YOU SWEETHEART 


Let me call you “Sweetheart”, 
I’m in love with you, 

Let me hear you whisper 
That you love me, too 

Keep the lovelight glowing 
In your eyes so true, 

Let me call you “Sweetheart” 
I'm in love with you, 


27 TAKE ME OUT TO THE BALL GAME 


Take me out to the ball game, 
Take me out with the crowd, 

Buy me some peanuts and crackerjack— 
I don’t care if I never come back; 

Let us root, root, root for the home team 
If they don’t win it’s a shame 

For it’s one-two-three strikes, you’re out 
At the old ball game. 


32 DOWN IN THE VALLEY 


Down in the valley; the valley so low 
Hang your head over, hear the wind blow 
Hear the wind blow, dear, hear the wind blow 
Hang your head over, 
Hear the wind blow. 


11 YM LOOKING OVER A FOUR-LEAF 
CLOVER 


I’m looking over a four-ieaf clover, 

That I overlooked before; 

One leaf is sunshine, the second is rain, 

Third is the roses that grow in the lane, 

No need explaining the one remaining, 

Is somebody I adore, I’m looking over a four-leaf 
clover that I overlooked before. 


8 SWEET ADELINE 


Sweet Adeline (Sweet Adeline) 

Sweet Adeline (Sweet Adeline) 

For you, dear heart (for you, dear heart) alone 
I pine (alone I pine) 

In all my dreams (in all my dreams), your 
fair face beams (your fair face beams) 

You're the flower of my heart, Sweet Adeline. 


19 MOONLIGHT BAY 


We were sailing along on Moonlight Bay 
You could hear the banjoes ringing, 
They seemed to say, 
You have stolen my heart, 
Now don’t go 'way, 
As We sang love’s old sweet song 
On Moonlight Bay, 


15 A HOME ON THE RANGE 


O, give me a home where the buffalo roam, 
Where the deer and the antelope play, 

Where seldom is heard a discouraging word 
And the skies are not cloudy all day. 


How often at night when the heavens are bright 
With the lights from the glittering stars, 
Have I stood there amazed and asked as I gazed 
If their glory exceeds that of ours. 


Chorus 


Home, home on the range, 

Where the deer and the antelope play. 

Where seldom is heard a discouraging word, 
And the skies are not cloudy all day. 


45 PACK UP YOUR TROUBLES 


Pack up your troubles in your old kit bag 
And smile, smile, smile. 

While you’ve a lucifer to light your fag 
Smile boys, that’s the style. 

What’s the use of worrying, 

It never was worth while - - so 

Pack up your troubles in your old kit bag 
And smile, smile, smile, 


43 DOWN BY THE OLD MILL STREAM 


Down by the old mill stream 
Where I first met you, 

With your eyes of blue, 
Dressed in gingham too, 

It was there I knew 

That you loved me too 

You were sixteen 

My village queen 

Down by the old mill stream. 


48 ROUNDS 
Row, Row, Row Your Boat 


(1) Row, row, row your boat 
(2) Gently down the stream 
(3) Merrily, merrily, merrily, merrily, 
(4) Life is but a dream. 

Are You Sleeping 
(1) Are you sleeping, are you sleeping? 
(2) Brother John, Brother John, 


(3) Morning bells are ringing, morning bells 


are ringing 
(4) Ding, ding, dong, ding, ding, dong. 
Lovely Evening 


(1) Oh, how lovely is the evening, is the 


evening 


(2) When the bells are sweetly ringing, sweetly 


ringing! 
(3) Ding, dong, ding, dong, ding, dong. 
Where Is John? 


(1) Where is John? the old white hen has left 


her pen; 


(2) Oh, where is John? the cows are in the 


corn again, 
(3) Oh, John -------- 
Little Tommy Tinker 
(1) Little Tommy Tinker sat on a clinker, 
(2) And he began to cry, 
(3) “Ma! Ma!” 
(4) Poor little innocent boy. 


49 YOURE A GRAND OLD FLAG 


You're a Grand Old Flag, 

You're a high flying flag, 

And forever in peace may you wave, 
You're the emblem of the land I love, 
The home of the free and the brave. 
Ev'ry heart beats true, : 

Under Red, White, and Blue, 

Where there’s never a boast or brag 
But should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
Keep your eyes on the Grand Old Flag. 


41 SCHOOL DAYS 


School days, school days, 

Dear old golden rule days. 

Readin’ and ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic 

Taught to the tune of a hickory stick 

You were my queen in calico 

I was your bashful barefoot beau, 

And you wrote on my slate, “I love you, Joe,” 
When we were a couple of kids. 


52 SHE’LL BE COMING ’ROUND THE 
MOUNTAIN WHEN SHE COMES 


She’ll be coming round the mountain when she 
comes (toot toot) 
(Bach time, pull down as if you were pulling 
a whistle) 
She’ll be driving six white horses when she comes 
(whoa back) pull reins back. 
(At the last line whoa back, toot toot). 
We'll all be out to greet her when she comes, 
(hi babe) 
Hi babe, whoa back, toot toot. 
We'll kill the old red rooster when she comes, 
(chop chop) 
Chop, chop, hi babe, whoa back, toot toot. 
We'll have chicken dumplings when she comes 
(yum yum) 
Yum, yum, chop chop, hi babe, whoa back, 
toot toot. 
She will wear her red pajamas when she comes 
(whistle whistle) 
Whistle, whistle, yum, yum, chop chop, hi babe, 
whoa back, toot toot. 
She will have to sleep with grandma when she 
comes (snore snore) 
Snore, snore, whistle whistle, yum yum, chop 
chop, hi babe, whoa back, toot toot, 


56 OLD SMOKY 


1. On top of old Smoky, all covered with snow, 
I lost my true lover by courting too slow. 

. A courting is pleasure and a parting is grief, 
But a false-hearted lover is worse than a thief. 

. A thief will but rob you of all that you save, 
But a false-hearted lover will send you to grave. 

. Your grave will decay you and turn you to dust; 
Not a boy in ten thousand a poor girl can trust. 

. It’s raining, it’s hailing, the moon gives no light; 
My horses can’t travel this dark road tonight. 

, Go put up your horses and give them some hay, 
And sit down beside me as long as you stay, 

. My horses ain’t hungry, they won’t eat your hay; 
I’m headed for Georgia, I'll be on my way. 

. I'll go to Old Smoky, the mountains so high, 
Where the wild birds and turtle doves can hear 

my sad cry. 
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59 WHEN YOU WORE A TULIP 


When you wore a tulip, a sweet yellow tulip 
And I wore a big red rose 

When you caressed me, 'twas then Heaven blessed 

me - 

What a blessing no one knows. 

You made life cheery, when you called me dearie, 
"Twas down where the blue grass grows, 

Your lips were sweeter than julep 
When you wore that tulip 

And I wore a big red rose. 


DOWN ON THE FARM 


When we moved from the village to 
a farm and new house my dad had built, 
it was quite a change for a child of 34. 
The neighbors weren't next door like 
down town. There were no children in 
the neighborhood. We lived on a dirt 
road with only four or five cars going 
by in a day's time. I was afraid to 
be alone so I followed my mother every 
where when she went outside. 

It was during the Depression and my 
dad decided to raise chickens. He also 
had a part time job at a rabbit farm 
across the street. Mom often had to 
feed the chickens. I'd go in the 
henhouse with her, but the chickens 
pecked at the buttons on my shoes, ' 
pinching my feet, so I'd go outside 
crying and wait for mom to come out. 

Dad bought a brooder stove and put 
at) oe one of the out buildings. It 
was a nice warm place to play until 
the baby chicks arrived. Mom decided 
to set some eggs under a broody hen so 
wed have more baby chicks. Her aunt in 
Virginia thought she'd help, so she 
sent mom some turkey eggs and two 
guinea hen eggs. they all hatched. 
They followed the mother hen around 
but soon got much larger than a baby 
chick. It was funny to watch the hen 
trying to tuck them all under wings in 
the evening. They roamed around freely 
but soon needed a place of their own. 
When the newness wore off, mom and dad 
got rid of the chickens and turkeys, 
but the guinea hens stayed until I 
started school. The railing at the 
back steps was their roosting place. 
They guarded the house. The baker 
would come with a big tray of goodies 
for my mother's selection, but as he 
rounded the corner of the house, the 
guinea hens would fly at him and the 
tray and contents would end up in the 
back yard. When I came home from 
school, I'd yell for my mother to shoo 
them off the railing so I could get in 
the house. If anyone or anything came 
in the yard, their loud joe-clark 
could be heard all over the neighborhoo 
My dad got fed up with them and decided 
it was time to have them for dinner. 

As he was preparing to remove the 
feathers, he had to leave to get some- 
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i thing and came back just in time to 
'see our German shepherd take off 
with them. 

A family finally moved in across 
ithe street and the children became 

; my friends. By this time, my dad 
‘had a barn full of milk cows and the 
farm across the street became a chic- 
‘ken farm. My dad also raised a big 
i'garden and sold the produce at a road- 
side stand. We all pitched in with 
the garden but weeding was a never 
ending chore. Mom read someplace 
that geese would help weed the garden. 
‘Dad wouldn't hear of getting geese. 
‘After my father's death, my husband 
continued to raise a garden , but a 
much smaller one. It still needed 
weeding so mom talked my husband 

into getting the geese. They were 
picky about what weeds they ate, so 
we still had weeding to do. fhey 
spent nights beneath our bedroom 
‘window. If someone came in the yard, 
the geese would chase them. At 
night, if someone or something came 
in the yard they'd start honking. 

The hen laid an egg that hatched. 
My youngest son made a pet out of 
the young goose. He'd pull his 
little red wagon all over the place 
with the goose by his side. He'd 
make a half circle with one arm and 
the goose promptly put his head in 
it making it look like my son had 
his arm around him. One day I was at 
the far end of the house when I heard 
the goose and it soundej like he was 
in the kitchen. I rushed out to find 
his head and neck in the kitchen and 
his body on the doorstep. Evidently 
he tried to follow my son in the 
house and got caught in the screen 
door. 

One day I was coming from the 
clothes line with a basket full of 
clean clothes. The old gander came 
at me with his head down and wings 
flapping. I yelled for my husband 
as the goose grabbed a beak full of 
clean clothes as I pushed the basket 
at him to keep from getting beaten- 
‘by his wings. My husband came around 
i the corner,grabbed the goose by the 
neck, swung him around a few times 
and flung him down the hill. I was 
sure he was dead, but as I headed 
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back to the washing machine, he got up 
and was strutting around as mean as 
ever. 

Another day I came home from shopp- 
ing and found the geese had been on 
the back steps, which were green with 
their droppings. I came in and went 
right to the phone and called the news- 
paper -3 geese for sale. No one said 
a word and in a couple of days they 
were gone, 

With a dairy farm on one side of 
the street and a poultry farm on the 
other, there was plenty of grain which 
attracted a lot of rats looking for an 
easy meal. We got a couple of cats. 
We got rid of the rats but were soon 
overrun with cats, but no rats. One 
day I went to visit my friends across 
the street and their mother was in the 
front yard filling her apron with 
things she was picking up. When I 
asked what she was doing, she said 
"didn't you hear all the cat fights 
last night?" She was picking up 
things from her bureau that she had 
thrown out the window at them. 

Another night there was a dog fight 
down the street. Her husband opened 
the window and shot in the direction 
of the noise. All quieted down, but 
the next morning his dog came home 
with a bullet in his leg. 

There was never a dull minute in 
the neighborhood. All has changed 
over the years. Although I still 
live on the property, it's no longer 
being farmed. The poultry farm and 
the dairy farm are but a memory. The 
family across the street is gone as 
well as all the buildings but when 
the 300 year old farm house was torn 
down, it~ brought tears to my eyes. 

Every now and then I get out the 
old photo album and relive those 
wonderful years in my mind. Those 
memories will stay with me forever. 
The dirt road is now tarmac and too 
much traffic. It's no longer a farm 
community, but if I close my eyes 
and day dream, I can almost hear the 
chickens cackling, cows mooing and 
the click of the hoe inthe garden 
being weeded. 


F.M.M. 
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DEATHS 


ThacheroHy Fisk Uri 
Margaret A. (Peggy) Raeke 
Laurence C. Bradbury Sr. 
Joseph. Walter Walker 
Robert P. Roy 

Woodrow W. Sweet Jr. 
Josephine M. Vendetti 
Corrine P. Vallencourt 
Alice G. Casey 

Richard E. Kent 

Robert Chase 

Elizabeth (Betty) Gardner 
Theresa (Boucher) Joanis 
Joseph John Coley 

Janice A. Brown 

Edith (Bates) Sanderson 
Charles Camelli 

Florence M. 
Viola P. Remillard Bradbury 


Steve A. Garon -Deputy fire chief 


J. Eugene Corriveau 
Frederick J. Doyle 

Henry J Roy 

Alfred Annis 

Arthur Theroux 

June D. (Davis) Maclellan 
Loring D. Maxwell 
Margaret (Foley) Connor 


Florence (Boucier) Thibedeau 


Betty (Drayc¢ott) Tripp 
Roland Lavique 

Joan Scaccia 

Ernest Gagne 

Carol Armstrong 

Sybil Leslie Fletchall 
James Pennett 
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FIRE INSURANCE 
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CROOKS BROTHERS 


Dealers in Long and Short Wood 


LUMBER 


Farm Products 


SOUTH BELLINGHAM, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Woonsocket, R, I. 


(Martel) Bonollo 


Lewis E. Whitney _ 


Mass. 
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A Christmas Carol MAIL BOX NEWS 
Written while serving in Korea — 1952 


Dear Ernie: 
T’was the night before Christmas and all through the tent, 


Was the odor of fuel oil (the stove pipe was bent). Your Fall 2009 edition was one of the best of all 
The shoe pals were hung by the oil stove with care, 


With the hope that they would issue each man a new pair. ste : 

The weary GIs were sacked out in their beds, Please BOCEDY the enclosed check in ene of my 

And visions of sugar-babes danced through their heads. deceased wife, Rosanna, who was Sister Marie 

When up on the ridge line there rose such a clatter, Carmel for eight years. 

(AChinese machine gun had started to chatter.) My compliments to your Elizabeth Andrews for her 
comments about Deborah Samson. One of the best 

I rushed to my rifle and threw back the bolt, kept secrets of the Revolutionary War was where 

The rest of my tent mates awoke with a jolt. Deborah had disappeared to when she vanished from 

Outside we could hear our platoon Sargeant Kelly, Middleborough. 


A hard little man with a little pot belly. 
Come Erwin, come O’Dell, come Brooks and Paschal, 
Up Dees, up Unnasch, up Phillips and Patrick. 


We tumbled outside in a swirl of confusion, Driving Lessons. 
So cold that each man could have used a transfusion. Her wonderful prose should be collected and printed 


Get up on that hilltop and silence that Red, in a history book to educate the coming generations. 
And don’t come back ‘til you’re sure that he’s dead. 


Also your great Florence McCracken for her 
fascinating articles, going back to the 50’s and 


Kindest personal regards, 
Then putting his thumb up in front of his nose, Pat (Leonard) 
Sargeant Kelly took leave of us shivering Joes. 
But we all heard him say in a voice soft and light, 
Merry Xmas to all — may you live through the night DONATIONS 
CP Silvia Knight 
< Patrick J. Leonard, Sr. 
Nancy Taylor 


Quote from Readers Digest on inheritance tax. 
Julie Thompson 


Wayne Ryan 


“They tax you when you earn a dollar. 
They tax you when you save it. 

They tax you when you invest it. 

If you earn a dividend, they tax you again. 
And if you are stupid enough to die, 

They steal up to half of it.” 


WINTER GIFTS 


I love the woods when limbs are bare. 
Deciduous trees their beauty share. 
Outlined against a cold, clear sky 
With geese and songbirds winging by. 
Lithe branches lift in God’s design. 
Simplicity of form and line. 


Concealed by summer foliage green, 
Now neighbors’ cozy homes are seen. 
The dormant earth draws people near, 
/ Grants time for sharing, peace and cheer. 

To treasure beauty God imparts 

Fine winter gifts that warm our hearts. 

by 
Louis Pugh Corde 
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MOSTEK'S HARDWARE STORE, PULASKI BLVD. 1970 SNOWSTORM 


